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convention. New England is particularly rich in experi- 
enced peace workers of whom to make up such a program. 
Men of national reputation in the movement are being 
asked to take part, — those connected with ^^Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, as well as those of the distinctive Arbitration 
and Peace Associations. Among the speakers will be 
leaders of the peace party in Congress, prominent Amer- 
ican statesmen and diplomats, members of the courts, and 
it is hoped also of the foreign legations at Washington. 

PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS. 

The purpose of the Congress is further to develop and 
concentrate public sentiment in behalf of international 
justice, friendship, arbitration and peace. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the educational and economic aspects 
of the subject, and to the great practical measures which 
have already been advanced so far toward completion by 
the two Hague Conferences ; namely, a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, the immunity of private property 
at sea from capture in war time, the organization of a 
World Assembly or Parliament, the creation of a World 
Court of Arbitral Justice. 

OPENING OF A NEW ERA. 

Business men, educators and labor leaders alike feel that 
we are not spending our national revenues to the best ad- 
vantage. It is altogether possible that coming historians 
may date a new chapter in the world's annals from the 
present quarter century. Coming at this strategic mo- 
ment, supported by the new economic and moral sentiment 
of to-day, the New England Congress will undoubtedly go 
down into history as epoch- marking, if not, indeed, epoch- 
making. 

TRIUMPH OF ARBITRATION. 

Within a century more than 260 important controver- 
sies between nations have been settled by this pacific 
means. At the second Hague Conference, two years ago, 
thirty-five powers, representing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, 
voted for general obligatory arbitration ; four powers, rep- 
resenting 55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained from voting ; 
while only five powers, representing 167,436,000 inhabit- 
ants, voted against it. Thus has the civilized world by 
the vote of the official representatives of nearly nine- 
tenths of its population declared itself in favor of obliga- 
tory arbitration as a substitute for war. After the 
magnificent efforts for substitution of an official Interna- 
tional Court for international ^trial by battle, we may 
rejoice that arbitration has commended itself to the 
world as reasonable and practicable. More than eighty 
treaties of obligatory arbitration have been concluded 
between the nations in pairs within the last five years, 
our own country being a party to twenty-four of them. 

A FEW DETAILS. 

Sunday, the first day of the Congress, will, as far as 
possible, be given to special services in the churches of 
Hartford, New Britain and the environing towns, and to 
a great mass meeting in the evening at which there will 
be appropriate music and brief addresses by two or three 
leaders in church work, as has been the case in the Na- 
tional and State Peace Congresses heretofore held. 

The Congress will be open to all persons interested in 
the international peace movement, whether they be sent as 



delegates or not. The Committee on Organization will be 
glad to hear, as early as possible, from any who can attend. 
For further information address Rodney W. Roundy, 
Executive Secretary, Centre Church House, Hartford, 
Conn. For the Executive Committee, 

Arthur Deerin Call, Chairman. 

Rodney W. Roundy, Secretary. 



National Defense. * 

BY ROBERT F. HORTON, M. A., D. D. 

" Now the Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses 
flesh and not spirit." — Isaiah SI : 3. 

In this passage of Scripture, Judah, threatened by the 
overwhelming power of the Eastern Empire, sought to 
defend the country by an alliance with Egypt, and by 
providing horses and chariots — which, of course, were 
the ancient equivalent for modern armaments and iron- 
clads. And the prophet is led to denounce woe upon his 
country apparently for making these provisions of na- 
tional defense without regard to the Holy One of Israel, 
and without seeking the Lord. It is, as we see from the 
beginning of the previous chapter, the neglect to seek the 
covering of the Spirit, to ask counsel at His mouth, the 
reliance on forces which are not the real defense but in 
the end a source of shame and confusion, that leads to 
this prophetic outbreak. You observe he does not blame 
the country for making a defense ; he blames the country 
for not doing so ; he blames the country for relying upon 
a defense which is a delusion and therefore ultimately a 
snare, and we find that their true defense is neglected and 
probably despised. 

The principle given to us in Scripture applies equally to 
every country and to every age, and particularly to our 
own country and our own time. There are certain fea- 
tures of the present situation which may encourage us as 
Christian people to get at the secret of this principle, be- 
cause it is very likely to-day that we are straining after a 
method which is no defense, but will involve us in shame 
and confusion. It is very possible that we again, through 
negligence, are overlooking that which alone is a defense. 
I say there are some features of the present situation which 
must make us attend to this question with peculiar serious- 
ness, because everyone is conscious that the methods we 
are adopting are open to the most serious dangers for the 
country and for the world. Briefly, we should attempt 
to provide, by the massing of war material and the train- 
ing of men for all conceivable contingencies of attack 
from without. That, of course, is reasonable ; it seems 
prudent that a great nation should engage in such prepa- 
ration for possible danger, and where that great nation is 
courageous and wealthy, it looks at first sight as if the 
task would not be impossible ; surely, we may urge, if we 
give all our strength to it, if we spare no expense, we can 
make such a provision that no combination of hostile forces 
can disturb our peace, and surely, as one writer puts it, 
« We must be spendthrift on provision for war, and that 
will secure us in peace." 

But look at the delusion of it. We can see already that, 
moving along these lines, our own country and the other 
countries of Europe, following suit, are producing a situa- 
tion w hich may become intolerable, and which may quite 

*This sermon is published as a pamphlet by Headley Bros., 12 Bishops- 
gate, E. C., London. 
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easily land any particular country in national bankruptcy, 
for at the present moment peace is becoming as burden- 
some as war. The old roseate principle that peace has 
its victories as well as war is changing into the dismal fact 
that peace has its terrors and conflicts and burdens almost 
as great and demoralizing as those of war. Now it is 
probable that in a great country like this almost every- 
one is aware of the situation. There can be no thought- 
ful man who does not see the perilous plane on which we 
are walking and its downward declivity. Almost every- 
one must be aware that this provision against possible 
contingencies is chimerical, and not only is it so, but, 
like everything which is chimerical, it has a peculiarly 
dangerous effect upon the sanity of the human mind and 
upon the nerves of a nation. 

People who diagnose public feeling mast see that the 
point should quickly be reached at which some protest is 
effectual and some remedy is to be found. But let us just 
for the moment, without going into the detail of the con- 
troversies which rage round us to-day, follow out the way 
in which this method works. We demand of our govern- 
ment that it shall provide a fleet that can meet the two 
strongest fleets of the world with a ten per cent, margin. 
We do not take into any account the probability of the 
two greatest fleets being marshaled against us; that is 
ruled out of court. We demand that our fleet should 
be able to meet them if they are marshaled against us. 
Supposing that is granted, as theoretically it is, there is 
no security then, for exactly the same circumstances which 
might marshal two great fleets against us might marshal 
three, and the same minds that demand a contingent 
provision against the two strongest navies will demand 
immediately a provision against the three strongest na- 
tions, and, moving along the same irresistible line, they 
will demand a provision against all the navies of the 
world, and not only a provision of ultimate security, but, 
as it is put now, the power to strike a decisive blow at 
once against all possible nations. Let us suppose that in 
answer to this claim the country could fulfill the demand, 
and we have a provision against all the navies of the 
world ; would there be security ? Evidently not. 

We have ourselves invented a new kind of battleship, 
we trumpeted it to the world that no other nation had 
such battleships, and it made us irresistible. Naturally 
the other nations proceed to plan for similar battleships, 
and before a single one 4s made by any other nation on 
this plan the whole country is in a tremor of excitement to 
provide a preponderant power of these ships for the future 
when the other nations will have built some which at 
present do not exist. Fanciful schemes are worked out, 
with no regard to probability even as to the number of 
that particular type which will exist in five years time ; 
and if, according to the wise spirits that demand that two 
keels should be laid down for every one, if, according to 
this demand, we proceed to build Dreadnoughts for the 
prospective Dreadnoughts of the rest of the world, there is 
no limit to it. The Triple Alliance are building them, — 
already three countries to one, — and our patriots will 
demand that we lay down Dreadnoughts prepared to 
meet all those of the Triple Alliance to start with, and of 
the other countries afterwards. In this extraordinary 
pursuit of fantastic ideas, no regard is paid to the fleet 
already existing ; but it must be a contest between the 
battleships of a particular type, as if the other fleet were 



out of court. Suppose we meet this demand ; suppose 
by the expenditure of sixty millions, as one great sea- 
man suggests, we do secure ourselves in the next five 
years against all the Dreadnoughts that could be built, 
shall we be at peace ? Not in the least ; for meanwhile 
another country invents an airship which can, in all prob- 
ability, drop an explosive upon the battleships and blow 
these boasted Dreadnoughts out of the sea. We are 
therefore plunged again in a contest against imaginary 
airships, while we are building Dreadnoughts against 
unbuilt Dreadnoughts of other countries. Supposing we 
could meet the imaginary airships and also unbuilt 
Dreadnoughts, should we be at peace on these prin- 
ciples? Not in the least. We are, at the present 
moment, as you know, in spite of reductions on the ex- 
penditure of armaments, spending sixty-two millions a 
year in the defense of this country — with capable ad- 
ministrators and constructors — in a time of profound 
peace. 

But what do our patriots say? They tell us, to 
use their own words, " We are not prepared." This 
great expenditure has not prepared us ; and if we carried 
out the proposed expenditure we should be none the 
more prepared ; for you observe that what has happened 
is an affection of the nervous system of a country ; and 
we have serious men, bearing honored names, who 
tremble because the fleet will be in the Thames this 
month, lest the enemy should attack it there, and, by 
sinking a ship at the mouth of the river, lock up the 
whole fleet so that it cannot escape. If the whole coun- 
try were surrounded by Dreadnoughts, minds of this 
type, and in this condition, would tremble with anxiety 
because the ships could not be immediately concentrated 
on a possible attack at any particular point. " We are 
not prepared " — that is always the burden of the people 
who are leading us along the line of preparation. " We 
are not prepared." Yet one of the greatest authorities 
on naval structure and preparation, Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
tells us this : " In no other European fleet is there a 
single unit equal to either of these seventeen armored 
ships in the British navy. Judged by the new standard 
of naval strength, which rests upon peace training for 
war, the British fleet has never been worked more per- 
sistently, consistently, or to better purpose than to-day. 
So great has been the improvement of naval gunnery, 
owing to the spirit of emulation which has been excited 
afloat, the institution of a war nucleus crew and the 
introduction of improved weapons, that, as a fighting 
machine, the fleet to-day is of three times the fighting 
value that it was ten years ago." 

And yet, say the patriots, " We are not prepared." 
And I think we may say without any extravagance, 
"Quite true, we are not prepared"; and on these lines 
we never can be, because the disorder is on the nerves 
and in the minds. Whatever materials are collected 
and whatever armies are marshaled, a country can never 
be prepared that has lost its nerve, lost its cool self- 
command, its reticence, and its power of doing without 
tumultuous talking. It is quite true that we are not pre- 
pared, but the trouble is mental and spiritual ; and the 
only way is to get the remedy in the mind and in the 
spirit. 

Now, I think it is an opportune moment, when peace 
is costing us so much and causing us such restlessness, 
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to ask the question, which ought to be asked repeatedly, 
and asked always, by a great country, whejther war is 
in Christendom rational or possible. When we have 
come to the point that peace has burdens so intolerable 
that, as Lord Charles Beresford said, if the " wild spirits " 
prevail they will lead us to national bankruptcy — when 
peace has become a burden so intolerable that it is 
hardly less than war, it is time to put the question dis- 
tinctly, whether war is rational or even possible in the 
Christendom of to-day. The question must force itself 
upon us, whether it is rational or even possible for 
Christendom to settle its international difficulties by the 
method of war. It was possible for uncivilized countries ; 
it was possible in the childish condition of men long ago ; 
it was possible when the methods of offense and defense 
were merely personal, and the sword and the lance and 
the spear, or, at most, the dart and the arrow, were the 
weapons that men could bring against men; but when 
the world is civilized in the sense that it has enormous 
scientific resources at its disposal, when it has trained 
intelligence that can use these powers for the destruc- 
tion of human life, the question comes up again, and 
must be faced: Is it rational or even possible in the 
future for international relations to be settled by the 
method of war? It is not at all improbable that the 
facts which face us to-day signify that war has become 
impossible ; that it involves, under modern conditions, 
the ruin of our civilization, and, indeed, the ruin of na- 
tional life. The demand it makes upon us is intolerable, 
it cannot be borne : it is an engine that no nation can 
carry ; and the wild dream of Mr. Well's terrible book, 
" The War of the Worlds," is realizing itself in the 
actuality of modern warfare, and the preparations for 
war, so that war becomes not only irrational, but impos- 

(Coneluded next month.) 



Patriotism. 

BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 

Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard 
University at Commencement, 1900. 

(Reprinted with Dr. Everett's permission.) 

Patriotism — love of country, devotion to the land 
that bore us — is pressed upon us now as paramount to 
every other notion in its claims on head, hand and 
heart. It is pictured to us not merely as an amiable and 
inspiring emotion, but as a paramount duty, which is to 
sweep every other out of the way. The thought cannot 
be put in loftier or more comprehensive words than by 
Cicero : Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, cari familiares, 
propinqui ; sed otnnes omnium caritates una patria 
complexa est. "Dear are parents, dear are children, 
dear are friends and relations; but all affections to all 
men are embraced in country alone." The Greek, the 
Roman, the Frenchman, the German, talks about " father- 
land " ; and we are beginning to copy them, though to 
my ear the English " mother country " is far more ten- 
der and true. 

Cicero follows up his words by saying that for her no 
true son would, if need be, hesitate to die. And his 
words, themselves an echo of what the poets and orators 
whose heir he was had repeated again and again, have 



been reechoed and reiterated in many ages since he 
bowed his neck to the sword of his country's enemy. 

But to give life for their country is the least part of 
what men have been willing to do for her. Human life 
has often seemed a very trifling possession, to be exposed 
cheaply in all sorts of useless risks and feuds. It has 
been the cheerful sacrifice of the things that make life 
worth living, the eager endurance of things far worse than 
death, which show the mighty power which love of coun- 
try holds over the entire being of men. Wealth that 
Croesus might have envied has been poured at the feet 
of our mother, and sacrifices taken up which Saint 
Francis never knew. Ease and luxury, refined company 
and cultivated employment, have been rejected for the 
hardships and suffering of the camp ; the sympathy and 
idolatry of home have been abandoned for the tenfold 
hardships and sufferings of a political career ; and, at the 
age when we can offer neither life nor living as of any 
value to one's country, those children and grandchildren 
which were to have been the old man's and the old 
woman's solace are freely sent forth in the cause of the 
country, which will send back nothing but a sword and 
cap to be hung on the wall, and never be worn by living 
man again. 

Such are the sacrifices men have cheerfully made for 
the existence, the honor, the prosperity of their country. 
But perhaps the power of patriotism is shown more 
strongly in what it makes them do than in what it makes 
them give up. You know how many men have been, as 
it were, born again by the thought that they might illus- 
trate the name and swell the force of their country, 
achieving what they never would have roused themselves 
to do for themselves alone. I do not mean the feats of 
military courage and strategy, which are generally talked 
of as the sum of patriotic endeavor. 1 recollect in our war 
being told by a very well-known soldier, who is now a 
very well-known civilian, that it was conceited for me or 
any other man to think that in time of war he could 
serve his country in any way but in the ranks. But, in 
fact, every art and every science has won triumphs under 
the stress of patriotism that it has hardly known in less 
enthusiastic days. The glow that runs through every 
line of Sophocles and Virgil, as they sung the glories of 
Athens and Rome, is reflected in the song of our own 
bards from Spenser and Shakespeare to this hour ; the 
rush and sweep of Demosthenes and Cicero, dwelling on 
the triumphs and duties of their native lands, are only 
the harbingers of Burke and Webster on the like themes ; 
the beauty into which Bramante and Angelo poured all 
their souls to adorn their beloved Florence was lavished 
under no other impulse^than that which set all the science 
of France working to relieve her agriculture and manu- 
factures from the pressure laid upon her by the strange 
vicissitudes of her revolution. 

Not all this enthusiasm has succeeded : there have been 
patriotic blunders as well as patriotic triumphs ; but still 
it stands true that men are spurred on to make the best 
of themselves in the days when love of country glowed 
strongest in their hearts. It would seem as if all citizens 
poured their individual affections and devotions into one 
Superior Lake, from which they all burst into one Niagara 
of patriotism. 

I am ashamed, however, to press such a commonplace 
proposition before this audience and in this place, where 



